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The Folk Poetry of These States 

tions, far from being non-existent or lost, are only just now 
beginning to receive their due recognition and appreciation. 
The poet who fails to perceive this is losing half his heri- 
tage. Our roots are double. On one side we have the 
heritage of classic English tradition (why it is assumed that 
we do not share in this equally with our English contem- 
poraries it is hard to see!) ; and on the other hand we have 
a store of native tradition and experience which belongs to 
us alone. Manifestly it would be a mistake to ignore either, 
as it is a mistake to emphasize one at the expense of the 
other. A.C.H. 

REVIEWS 

MR. LOMAX'S SECOND ANTHOLOGY 

Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp, by John A. Lo- 

max. Macmillan Co. 

This book, a companion volume to the earlier Cowboy 
Songs and Other Frontier Ballads, represents a secondary 
stage in the development of cowboy songs, which are, gen- 
erally speaking, of two types: first, songs transmitted by 
purely oral tradition; and second, songs originally clipped 
from a local newspaper or magazine, fitted to a familiar 
air, and so handed down from one cowboy to another, be- 
coming genuine folk-songs in the process. In this book the 
majority of the songs are of the second class, many of them 
having achieved the dignity of book-publication before Mr. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Lomax, as he says, "lifted" them for his collection. This 
does not of course lessen their genuine folk-quality, since 
many of them were first known to Mr. Lomax through local 
cowboy versions. But it does increase the editor's responsi- 
bility to the authors, and we suggest that a bibliography 
should have been included. Henry Herbert Knibbs, Charles 
Badger Clark, Arthur Chapman, and Larry Chittendon have 
all published books of their own, a fact of which the reader 
should be fully informed. 

Mr. Lomax gives two instances of the cowboys' reshap- 
ing of songs, in the two versions of Mr. Clark's Just a'Ridin 
and The Glory Trail. (The cowboy version of the latter, 
furnished by Mr. Knibbs, was printed, under the Southern- 
Arizona title of High Chin Bob, in the August, 1917, num- 
ber of Poetry.) This process of change and growth should 
be interesting to students as illustrating one theory, perhaps 
the most plausible, of the origin of folk-song. The song, 
according to this theory, is in the first place of individual 
authorship, and it becomes a folk-song through the continu- 
ous use and reshaping of many minds. Most of the songs 
in Mr. Lomax's earlier books are anonymous, or their au- 
thorship is remembered by only a few old-timers; but they, 
like these later songs of known origin, were unquestionably 
also of individual authorship. 

Certain experts, especially the English or Irish, have com- 
plained that our western cowboy songs suffer because of the 
lack of an inherited literary tradition. Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, 
who has collected survivals of English folk-songs in the 
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Mr. Lomax's Second Anthology 

southern Appalachians, says: "The cowboy has been de- 
spoiled of his inheritance of traditional song ; he has nothing 
behind him." To this one might reply that however much 
or little he has behind him, the important thing is to recog- 
nize how much he has made of the life around him — how 
perfectly fitted the song is to the soil from which it springs. 
One can hardly say as much for the mountaineer of the 
southern Appalachians, who, with his inherited literary stock, 
has created comparatively little that is immediately his own. 
What one appreciates in the survivals of the old English 
folk-songs is precisely the literary association, with which 
we are all familiar. But the association of cowboy songs 
is directly local, and perhaps these can be appreciated fully 
only by one who is familiar with the life that has produced 
them. Certainly they appeal to a large public. 

It is quite true that the cowboy's world is less imaginary 
than actual. It is not peopled with fairies or ghostly ap- 
paritions — a fact apparently lamented by Mr. Sharp — but 
with characters quite as significant, heroic or tragic as Willie 
Reilly, Lord Ronald, or Barbara Allen. It is no false note 
for the cowboy to write of dying long-horns, or herds of 
buffalo, instead of wounded stags in green glades and knights 
in steel armor. The armor of the cowboy is his own, and 
he celebrates it — chaps, slicker, spurs, saddle, and horse. 
His life is — cattle; and those who think his adventures 
prosaic overlook the hidden romance, the lonely and tragic 
events, of the round-up, the long trail drive, and the night 
watch. 
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When the cowboy writes of himself, it is to contrast the 
loneliness and wildness of his life with the gentler culture 
he has forsaken; for most of these men came from the East, 
and not a few from England. To think, as Mr. Sharp 
seems to, that these poets sing only in the strain of "I'm a 
poor lonesome cowboy," is to miss the objective ballad qual- 
ity of such songs as The Bull-whacker, The Buffalo Hunters, 
The Old Chisholm Trail, The Crooked Road to Holbrook, 
The Zebra Dun, Little Jo the Wrangler; and to overlook 
entirely those outlaw frontier ballads of Jesse James, Cole 
Younger, Sam Bass, Utah Carroll or Billy the Kid, which 
have, for the sons of western pioneers, an appeal far more 
immediate than the Robin Hood ballads. 

Whenever the cowboy poet deserts the actual world and 
seeks to escape into an imaginary world, which Mr. Sharp 
says is the mark of the folk-poet, it is to dream of a cowboy 
heaven. There is a constant return to this theme. Through 
the long night watches the cowboy poet looks up to the 
stars, very near and living presences in the clear atmosphere 
of the West, and wonders about the hereafter in terms amus- 
ingly translated from his daily occupation: 

And I'm scared that I'll be a stray yearling, 

A maverick unbranded on high, 
And get cut in the bunch with the "rusties," 

When the Boss of the Riders goes by. 

He carries the same terminology into his courtship songs, 
and thereby creates a new idiom. About this idiom he is far 
more exacting than about any question of rhyme or meter, 
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and the tenderfoot who essays to enter this field is at once 
detected by departures from the correct lingo, or by an 
amateurish way of handling the various leathers. 

One must remember, of course, that the cowboy songs 
are comparatively recent — a half-century is perhaps the ex- 
treme limit of their antiquity ; whereas the English folk- 
songs have had the traditional shaping of many generations, 
the forms in which they have finally come down to us being 
perhaps much finer than their possibly crude beginnings. 
Under our modern conditions, one can not presage a like 
shaping and remolding of these folk-songs of the West. 
Railroads and aeroplanes move too swiftly to allow a slow, 
secluded maturing such as the older folk-songs had;, and 
the cowboy himself is disappearing. Yet in the hands of 
later men — poets who have shared the cowboy's life or 
come immediately after him — some of this reshaping is tak- 
ing place. What the final result may be it is too soon to 
say, but meanwhile we may be well content to accept these 
songs for what they are — naive records of the hard and 
free life on the range, including in their homely recitatives 
many sharply dramatic incidents no less dramatic for be- 
ing obscure, and much good-humored as well as grimly 
sardonic humor. And, incidentally, the western cowboy 
songs represent a distinct contribution to our native folk- 
poetry, one no less significant because it creates a new tra- 
dition instead of reflecting a tradition of the past. 

A. C. H. 
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